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FOREWORD 



The formidable economic and social challenges facing the nations of Latin America require 
that our researchers deal with issues and topics significant to the grave problems which threaten to 
disrupt the future stability and continued development of the region. Dr. Jordan’s study deals with 
one such central issue in Latin America, namely, attitudes toward education and toward physically 
disabled persons held by important groups within those nations. This particular study focuses on 
four occupational or interest groups, each influential in educational development. The four key groups 
are teachers* both elementary and secondary 5 managerial and executive personnel, white collar work- 
ers and laborers 5 and special educators and rehabilitation personnel. 



Millions of persons in Latin America, unable to profit from the educational offerings in their 
countries, remain ’’outsiders” to society’s mainstream of regular education and vocational programs. 
These disabled millions merit consideration for humanitarian concerns, as well as for social neces- 
sity and economic efficiency if human resources are to be truly developed in Latin America. Dr. 
Jordan’s study seeks to ascertain how key groups view disabled persons and education. Once the 
attitudes of these key groups are known, educational programs can be modified to help accomplish 
the developmental goals. 



The Latin American Studies Center at Michigan State University endeavors to assist those 
scholars who add to our knowledge of Latin America. Assistance takes various forms— research 
and travel grants, released time for writing, publication of research results or, perhaps, a combina- 
tion of all three. The Center actively encourages research in the ’’gray” areas of disciplines, realiz- 
ing the greater risks involved, but equally realizing the greater gains attainable in hitherto unexplored* 
yet worthy fields of investigation. The Latin American Studies Center is most pleased to have had a 
part in this new area of research. 



Latin American Studies Center 
Michigan State University 
Garland P. Wood 
Director 
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This is a most extraordinary effort combining^ complex 

analysis with a complexly elaborated theoretiralsy . A1 complex analysis of 
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course from the substantive findings. 

Further^*^^*' E5SM suThrich “cherfshould have them 

readily available. 



Louis Guttman. Ph. D. 
Scientific Director 
Israel Institute of Applied 
Social Research 
Jerusalem* Israel 



PREFACE 



The body travels more easily than the mind* and until we have limbered up our 
imagination we continue to think as though we had stayed at home. We have not really 
budged a step until we take up residence in someone else's point of view. 



John Erskine in The Complete Life 



This project began in Guatemala City and ended in Jerusalem five years later with the journey 
entailing six crossings of the Atlantic, four tours around the rim of South and Central America, and 
six trips to Guatemala; covering an estimated 200, 000 miles; visiting the U. S. S. R. ; living through 
revolutions in Guatemala, Argentina, Bolivia, Peru, Venezuela, and Brazil; being delayed by the 
”Six Day War” in the Middle East; witnessing student demonstrations in Argentina. Guatemala. Peru. 
Venezuela, Colombia, Iran, Poland, and the United States; and acquiring a set of obligations which 
one life cannot discharge. 

Such a journey obviously required the cooperation and assistance of a great many people and 
organizations too numerous, in fact, to mention. Two persons, however, contributed in such a major 
way that without them this volume would not have been written. Dr. Garland Wood, the director of the 
Latin American Studies Center at Michigan State University, believed in and supported me when the 
project was merely a dream; and Dr. Louis Guttman, Scientific Director of the Israel Institute of 
Applied Social Research of Jerusalem, Israel, provided the technical assistance and personal encour- 
agement without which the facet theory and multivariate analysis aspects of the project would have 
been impossible. To both of them I am deeply grateful. 

The volume is really two studies, one on attitudes toward education and one on attitudes 
toward physically handicapped persons. The project began while I was attending the First Inter- 
american Conference on Work for the Blind in Guatemala City, March 16—22, 1963. The original 
focus was on Latin America, but in the process of adding other nations as comparison groups, it 
acquired a more international emphasis. 

The amount of data turned out to be almost impossible to analyze in one undertaking. The 
major variables are analyzed in this volume and examination of Appendix B and C. 1 reveals the varied 
analysis possibilities of the study. In many respects, the study was exploratory and further research 
is already underway based on the present results and implications. 

As we sit here at the Institute of Defectology in Zagreb, Yugoslavia, planning the next phase 
of our research, Erskine’s observations become pregnant with meaning: In the last five years we 
have attempted to take up residence from the point of view of at least twelve nations; objectively, we 
can say we have slept in their beds, eaten at their tables, enjoyed their fellowship, debated with their 
students and professionals, and learned to love, to live and to let live. We can only hope they have 
accepted us in the same manner. 

Institute of Defectology 
University of Zagreb 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia 
March 9> 1968 

John E. Jordan 
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Chapter 1 

NATURE AND THEORY OF THE STUDY 



Breakfast over, our unsuspecting American Patriot places upon his head a 
molded piece of felt, invented by the nomads of Eastern Asia, and if it looks like 
rain puts on outer shoes of rubber, discovered by the ancient Mexican, and takes 
an umbrella invented in India. He then sprints for his train— the train not the sprint- 
ing. being an English invention. At the station he pauses for a moment to buy a news- 
paper. paying for it in coins invented in ancient Libya. Once on board he settles back 
to inhale the fumes of cigarettes, invented in Mexico, or cigars invented in Brazil. 
Meanwhile, he reads the news of the day, printed in characters invented by the ancient 
Semites, by a process invented in Germany upon a material invented in China. As he 
scans the latest editorial, pointing out the dire results to our institutions of accepting 
foreign ideas, he will not fail to thank a Hebrew God in an Indo-European language 
that he is 100 per cent— decimal system invented by the Greeks— American. (Depart- 
ment of State, 1966). 

Ralph Linton's summary might well be an introduction to any modem cross-cultural or 



cross -national co ns ideration— whether American, African. Arab, or Yugoslavian; but. perhaps, it is 
particularly appropriate to the American— that evolving genetic composite of world history! 

For many people the term "cross -cultural" suggests a comparison of things which necessarily 
implies the "different. " Those who have been involved in these studies, however, are often struck by 
the similarities, the "universals" that exist which seem far more prevalent then the peculiarities* 
This study was no exception. It was concerned with certain "constants" or "invariates " in the forma- 
tion of attitude regardless of the cultural milieu in which the attitude was formed. The influence of 
culture was also a variable in the study, but only one among many. A recent study of modernity in 
six nations notes the following: 

To us the most fundamental of these observations lies in the evidence we find 
of the trans -cultural nature of the human psyche. We consider it notable in the highest 
degree that a pool of some 119 attitude questions and some 40 related informational and 
behavioral items should show such extraordinarily similar structure in six such diverse 
countries (Argentina, Chile, India. Pakistan, Israel, and Nigeria) and even more than 
that number of cultural groups. . . . we hope to elaborate on these connections, and 
through an analysis of the forces which make men modem to throw some light on the 
psychic unity of mankind— a unity which we can demonstrate is increasing (Smith and 
Inkeles, 1966, p. 377). 

A Knowledge of Attitudes Toward Education is Fundamental to the Establishment of Programs 
to Increase the Range and Scope of Education . Throughout the world one finds attempts to increase 
the availabity and relevance of education to persons who have been unable to profit from the typical 
educational offering — persons who are "outsiders" to society's mainstream of regular education and 
vocational preparation programs. We are concerned with these outsiders because of egalitarian and 



1 



humanitarian values, social necessity, and economic efficiency, three motives which have been vari- 
ously ascribed to the acceptance and growth of progessive-person-centered education. Currently in 
the States much attention is being given to education for the "defeated" of society; i. e. , the 

economically handicapped. 

This study is concerned with how different groups-both internal and external to educational 
practice-view education and disabled persons, and what determines the kinds of view such groups 
hold. The principal variables of this study are valuational and attitudinal. reflecting the belief that 
only through an awareness of these factors can educational programs be most effectively developed. 

understood, and changed. 

In this study attitudes toward education and toward disabled persons were examined in eleven 
nations: United States. Costa Rica. Colombia, Peru. England. Holland. France. Yugoslavia. Den- 
mark. Japan, and Belgium; testing hypotheses, looking for cross-cultural "invariates" and hoping for 
at least heuristic results, both in methodology and in knowledge about the structure and determinants 

of attitudes. 

Special programs have necessitated the development of new techniques and concepts of 
educational/vocational development to match the divergent learning and life adjustment problems of 



their consumers. Thus, while the expansion of education into such special programs is in itself an 
innovation, the concommitant developments in teaching methods and techniques are also new and 

should have relevance to problems of education generally. 

An equally important concern of the present research was to analyze the attitudes of groups 

who stand in some functional relationship to educational development. This study focused on four 
occupational or interest groups because each is influential to educational development and serves to 

provide comparison and control data to the others: 

l Teachers, both elementary and secondary, who are the main adopters and trans- 



2 . 

3 . 

4 . 



mitters of new educational practices. 

Managerial and executive personnel who were postulated to be the opimon ^^^ 
makers, the educational direction-setters, and the employers in the communi y. 

White collar workers and laborers, who potentially represent the largest group 
of consumers and supporters of public education. 

Special educators and rehabilitation personnel who work in special programs 
for persons with unique physical-social problems or needs. 
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This study of educational attitudes in other countries could help to direct and evaluate educa- 
tional development programs sponsored by the U. S. government, could be intrinsically useful to the- 
countries concerned, and could assist in evaluating research outcomes within the United States. 

The extent of commitment of a society to the full education of its own "outsiders. " i. e. . 
ethnic groups, disabled, etc. . is an index of the fundamental commitment of that society to the devel- 
opment of education generally. It is further postulated that such a commitment is not compatible with 

a focus upon the individual as subservient to the State. 

Because countries vary in the extent to which they believe they can commit resources to edu- 
cation. to know the facts of special and general educational development within a country would seem 
important. For example, would a larger investment in education be more likely to expand the base 
of educational consumers, or to be directed toward a better education of the elite? To what extent 
would those who are preceived to be of little functional use to society be acceptable as recipients of 
education by the various interest groups of society? These are attitudinal and valuational questions. 
The answers would seem to have practical significance to the development of general educational pro- 
grams and to the interpretation of the direction in which existing programs have developed. In addi- 
tion. such data from countries at various stages of modernization and educational development pro- 
vide valuable historical and geographical perspective for the assessment of the determinants of edu- 



cational attitudes and are» thus* of theoretical value. 

The research team was confronted with a number of theoretical, methodological, and techni- 
cal problems. The theoretical problem centered on inter-relationships among attitudes, interper- 
sonal values, and personal contact with education and with disabled persons, under the assumption 

that both value and contact are instrumental in determination of attitudes. 

A primary methodological difficulty was that of developing an adequate solution to the problem 

of cross-national/cultural/linguistic comparability of data units (UNESCO. 1964). 

The technical problem had two aspects: logistic and statistical. The logistic problem in- 
volved the establishment of relationships with competent researchers interested in giving assistance 
with the research, including the translation of the questionnaires, selection of the sample, and the 
obtaining of necessary clearances. The statistical aspect involved scoring, organizing and proces- 
sing the data systematically in a way suitable for the comparison of a variety of cultural analyses. 
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In summary* the purpose was to study the theoretical* methodological* and technical issues 

* 

pertaining to the' cross -national investigation of attitudes toward education and toward disabled per- 
sons. Using a set of cross -national comparisons, an attempt has been made to relate these attitudes 
to other demographic variables such as age* sex* and income* which from a theoretical standpoint* 
should serve as either correlates or predictors. A final aspect of the study was to develop a set of 
techniques to facilitate the collection, organization, and analysis of data which could be used in sub- 
sequent studies 



NATURE OF THEORY 

[ The term "theory" is not used here in a highly rigorous sense. Most of the theory considered 

is a t a level of partially verified propositions which have been placed within a perspective which sug- 
\ gests a kind of inter-relationship and order among them. These propositions are what are referred 

to by Zetterberg (1963* p. 21) as "ordinary* " rather than theoretical with a varying degree of informa- 

t 

[ tional value, much of it a relatively low level. 

> Theory and research are presented as a "provisional systemization of events, " The topics to 

i 

| be reviewed include attitudes toward education, attitudes toward the physically disabled, attitudes 

\ and value orientations, attitude intensity and personal contact, empirical research on attitudes, 

j measurement of attitudes, and problems of cross-cultural measurement. 



DEFINITIONS 

Some of the terms of the study require definition because they are generally unfamiliar or 
have a special meaning as used in this study. The reader should become familiar with the meanings 



of the following terms. 

Attitude: The sense in which this general term will be used follows the definition by Guttman 
0idSOe.pt 51). An attitude is a "delimited totality of behavior with respect to something. " 

[ For example, the attitude of a person toward Negroes could be said to be the totality of 

acts that a person has performed with respect to Negroes. Use of this definition is con- 
sistent with the attempt to use some of Guttman's concepts 1 for scale and intensity 
\ analysis. 



1 Professor Louis Guttman served as the consultant on facet theory and non -metric multi- 
variate analysis procedures. Responsibility for the interpretations throughout this volume must* 
however* rest solely upon the author of this volume. 



} 
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Attitude Component: In the attitude scales used, the first component of an item will be 
that of item content (or belief), the second that of item intensity. Components of atti- 
tudes are viewed as separate and measureable aspects of attitudes and have been dis- 
cussed by various investigators (Katz* D. , 1960. p. 168; Rosenberg. 1960. p 320 ff. ; 
Guttman. 1950e. Ch.9). The two components typically considered are those of belief 
and intensity, although Guttman defines additional components according to certain 

mathematical properties. 

Attitude Content: The attitude content component refers to the actual item statements 
within an attitude scale. 

Attitude Intensity: The attitude intensity component refers to the affective statements 
that a respondent makes regarding each content item; operationally, it consists of a 
separate statement for each attitude item on which the respondent may indicate how 
strongly he feels about the statement. 

Attitude Scale: As used in this study, a scale is a set of items which fall into a par- 
ticular relationship in respect to the ordering of respondents. A set of items can be 
said to form a scale if each person’s responses to each item can be reproduced from 
the knowledge of his total score on the test within reasonable limits of error. 

Demographic Variables: Specifically, this refers in the present study to certain sta- 
tlstlcal Hata frpqupntly used in sociological studies. These variables are age. sex. 
education, income, rental, occupation, number of siblings, occupational and resi- 
dential mobility, and whether the respondent spent his youth in a rural or urban setting. 

Educational Progressivism: Emphasizes the problem solving approach and de- 
emp Eaiiz es subject matter for its own sake. Equality and warmth rather than dis- 
cipline are valued in interpersonal relations. 

Educational Traditionalism: Emphasizes subject matter for its own sake and dis- 
cipline is considered important. 

Handicap: Signifies the social disadvantage placed upon a physically impaired per- 
son by" virtue of the impairment A handicap is a consequence of culturally held 
values and attitudes which serve to define the physically impaired person socially. 

Impairment or Disability: A defect in tissue or body structure. As such, it has no 
particular functional connotations . 

Institutional Satisfaction: A term used to describe a set of variables on winch the 
respondents were asked to indicate how well they felt various kinds of local insti- 
tutions were doing their jobs in the community. These institutions were schools, 
business, labor, government, health services, and churches (or religion) 

Interest Group: Any group that, on the basis of one or more shared attitudes, makes 
cer tain r-iaimg upon other groups in the society to engage in particular forms of behav- 
ior. Assoc iational interest groups work as collectives to exert influence (Almond and 
Coleman, 1960) 

Occupational Personalism: A term operationally defined by questionnaire items de- 
signed to ascertain: first! about what percent of the time people work with others 
with whom they feel personally involved; second, how important it is to work with 
people with whom one is personally involved. A personalistic orientation to life is 
sometimes considered to be a distinguishing characteristic of traditional social 
patterns (Loomis, 1960). 

Rehabilitation: A term signifying ’’restoration of the disabled to the fullest physical, 
mental, social, and vocational usefulness possible” (Jordan, 1964a). 
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CHAPTER 2 



RATIONALE AND PROCEDURES OF THE STUDY 

This study investigated attitudes toward two attitude objects: education and disabled persons. 
One of the few attempts to develop a theoretical model to study attitudes toward education has been 
that of Kerlinger (1956. 1958, 1967). His model and the scale he developed were used in this study. 

ATTITUDES TOWARD EDUCATION 

According to Kerlinger, educational attitudes can be conceptualized as two relatively inde- 
pendent factors or variables, representing two distinct ideologies: traditional and progressive, hi 
this model, traditionalism is not just the opposite of progressivism. To Kerlinger, the opposite of 
progressivism is anti -progressivism. Traditionalism seems to have an existence of its own. 

Rather than conceiving of traditionalism as simply the negation of progressivism, as is usually done, 
Kerlinger argues that it is more correct to conceive of it as a positive affirmation which emphasizes 
a conservative-traditional approach to educational issues and problems. Progressivism also seems 
to be a positive affirmation in its own right. When we say a man is an "educational progressivist" 
we do not mean only that he is anti-traditionalistic. While this is undoubtedly true, it is more im- 
portant to suggest that progressivism is an independent stance in its own right (Kerlinger. 1958. pp. 
296, 330). 

Kerlinger defines a restrictive-traditional factor as one emphasizing subject matter for its own 
sake. The hierarchical nature of impersonal, superior-inferior relationships is considered important 

asis an emphasis on external discipline. In such a system, social beliefs are preserved through the 

maintenance of the status quo. In contrast, the permissive-progressive factor emphasizes the prob- 
lem solving approach and de -emphasizes subject matter as the primary focus off education. In this 

frame of reference, education is viewed as a growth experience with the child's interests and needs 

being given primary attention. Equality and warmth in interpersonal relationships are valued. There 

is an orientation toward internal rather than external discipline, and social beliefs tend to be liberal, 

emphasizing ed ucation as an instrument of change and as a procedure or guideline for learning to live 

(Kerlinger, 1958, p. 112). Kerlinger 's theory may be summarized in four propositions: 

1. Individuals having the same or similar occupational or professional roles will 
hold gimilar attitudes toward a cognitive object which is significantly related to 
the occupational or professional role. Individuals having dissimilar roles will 
hold dissimilar attitudes. 
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"progressive” modes of looking at education. 

Individuals will differ in degna ** ' rf taowl- 

£"e" (edition), the Importance of the cognitive object to 
the subjects, and their experience with it. 

arssfsssMS: 

retottous. (^normative expectations, 
and (d) authority, discipline (Kerlinger. 1956. p. 290). 



Based on the implications of these observations and Propositions. Kerlinger evolved the fol- 
lowing paradigm to investigate educational attitudes: 

AREAS 

ATTITUDES 



(1) Restrictive-traditional 
(dependence-heteronomy) 

(2) Permissive-progressive 

(independence -autonomy ) 



(a) Teaching— -Subject Matter— 
Curriculum 

(b) interpersonal Relations 
(k) Normative-Social 

(conventionalism - -non-convention- 
alism) 

(m) Authority-Discipline 



An attitude statement expressing 1-a would be: The true view of education is to arrange for 
learning in such a way that the child gradually builds up a storehouse of knowledge that he can use in 
the future. A statement illustrating 2-a would he: Knowledge and subject matter are not so important 

as learning to solve problems involved in daily living. 

Kerlinger indicates that occupational roles and role expectations are dynamic independent 

variables influencing attitudes. Individuals having similar roles might be expected, therefore, to 
have similar attitudes and a similar structure. 

ATTITUDES TOWARD THE PHYSICALLY DEABLED 

This study also investigated attitudes toward the physically disabled or handicapped. The 
Tmirard Disabled Persons scale (ATDPXYukersUl , 1960)was used as the criterion instrument. 

There have been a number of studies considering attitudes towards specific kinds of physical disa- 
bility which are relevant to the present research. Many of these have been reviewed in Barker. 

( 1953 ). cruickshank <1955. 1963). Wright. (I960) and in other general reference works. Only those 
stmes relevant to the present research will be reviewed below. 
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Researchers who have investigated the attitudes of non-disabled members of society toward 
disability have reported general lack of acceptance of this minority group. Baldwin (1958)* Johnson* 
G. (1961)* and Thurston* Thelma ( 1960) have reported similar findings in this regard. 

Hanks and Hanks (1948) conducted a systematic analysis of attitudes toward the disabled in an 
attempt to dc. '-mine relationships between structural and functional characteristics of several non- 
occidental societies. They conclude that the physically disabled are better protected and have more 
participation in societies where: 

1. the level of productivity is higher in proportion to the population and its distri- 
bution more nearly equal* 

2. competitive factors in individual or group achievement are minimized* 

3. the criteria of achievement are less formally absolute as in a hierarchi- 
cal social structure and more weighted with "concern for individual capacity" 
as in democratic social structures (pp. 19-20). 

According to Tenny (1953) there are similarities between the handicapped and other minority 
groups in our society These similarities can be summarized: 

1. Social distance exists and rejection takes place. The individual usually becomes 
more agressive. 

2. Minority groups and the handicapped usually become stereotyped in the eyes of 
the public through movies* comic strips* and jokes. This* in part* explains 
the negative attitude of the general public toward these groups. 

3. As society rejects these stereotyped groups they become segregated. 

4. Job opportunities for these groups are limited* resulting in low economic and 
social status. 

Felty's study (1965) of attitudes toward physical disability in Costa Rica served as the pilot 
study for a number of cross-cultural investigations at Michigan State University (Cessna* 1967; 

Dickie* 1967; Friesen* 1966; Green* J. * 1967; Krieder* 1967; Mader* 1967). The occupational interest 
groups were varied* but the hypotheses of these studies were essentially the same and allowed for 
comparisons of data. 

Felty hypothesized that persons who score high in need for power and control over others 
will tend to score low in acceptance of the disabled; however* the positive relationship between asset 
values and acceptance of the disabled did not seem to be supported His data generally supported his 
position. 
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The data of Mader (1967) and Gordon. L. (I960) are in agreement with Jordan (1963a) who has 
suggested that in Latin America those persons actively engaged in the areas of rehabilitation and 
special education differ in values from the majority, hi discussing these differences. Jordan has 
drawn from the work of Almond and Coleman (I960) in the characterization of various types of groups 
and associations in society, and also on the work of Rogers. E. (1962) and Katz. D. ’_etaL (1963) on 
the characteristics and process of innovation diffusion. Rogers as well as Almond and Coleman have 
drawn on the sociological typologies. No attempt will be made here to summarize this vast literature, 
or the detailed analysis underlying the conclusions. However. Jordan has hypothesized that rehabili- 
tation and special education groups in Latin America are characterized by modem social values of 
’’democracy, constitutionalism, humanism, the scientific process, and universal suffrage” and more 
generally, by ”Specificity, universalism. achievement, and affective neutrality” (1963a. p. 17). 



ATTITUDE INTENSITY AND PERSONAL CONTACT 
The present research investigated the relationship between attitude intensity as it was influ- 
enced by amount perse of contact or experience— the results are given in Chapters 3 and 4. 

Rosenberg considers the intensity component of an attitude as an action predictor (I960, p. 336) 
Carlson (1956. p. 259) found initial intense attitudes to be much more resistant to change than more 
moderately held attitudes. Guttman and Foa (1951) have shown that intensity of attitude is related to 



amount of social contact with the attitude object. 

In considering the relationship between attitude and action, Rosenberg states that: 

What is usually done is to follow a theoretical rule of thumb to the effect that the 
"stronger” the attitude the more likely it will be that the subject mil consistent 
actiontoward the attitudinal object. . . the more extreme the attitudes, the stronger 
must be the action-eliciting situation in which those forces are opemttve. . . improv 
ment in the validity of estimates of attitude intensity will mcrease the likelihood of 
successful prediction (Rosenberg. 1960, p. 336). 

Research suggests that intensity is also an important component of attitude structure in deter- 
mining the "zero point” of a scale that differentiates the psychological "true” positive attitude direction 
from the "true" negative attitude direction. This may not be the same as the actual scale numbers 
(Foa, 1950a; Edwards, A. , 1957; Guttman, 1950e, 1954i; Guttman and Foa, 1951g; Guttman and Suchman 



1947; Suchman and Guttman, 1947; Suchman, 1950). 

Besides increasing predictability, attitude intensity can be used in locating the "true” zero 
point of a scale in which the area of content has been found to be scalable (Guttman and Suchman, 1947) 
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Locating a true zero point appears to have the highly desirable characteristic of elimination of ques- 
tion bias which often minimizes the value of cross-lingual studies (Foa» 1950; Guttman. 1954i; Suchman 
and Guttman. 1947). 

Zetterberg (1963) reviewed the social contact consideration of Malawski and posited that the 
effects of frequency of social contact on liking or disliking are dependent on two variables: the cost 
of avoiding a particular contact and the availability of better alternative rewards. "If the costs of 
avoiding interaction are low. and if there are available alternative sources of reward, the more 
frequent the interaction, the greater the mutual liking" (Zetterberg. 1963. p. 13). 

Allport. G. (1958. pp. 250-268). in examining various kinds of inter-group contact, concludes 
that "equal status contact" creates more favorable attitudes when the contact is in pursuit of common 
goals ft)- 267). The effect of a casual contact is unpredictable but it may reinforce negative stereo- 
types ft). 252). 

Jacobson. Kumata. and Gullahorn (1960. pp. 210-213) considered research related to inter- 
group contact that was primarily between cultures. They suggest that contact with persons of equal 
status is more likely to develop friction if the basis of the status equality is uncertain, because one 
group does not fully accept the other group as being equal in status position. 

The following is a summary of the foregoing discussion of personal contact. Frequent contact 
with a person or group is likely to produce more favorable attitudes if the contact is: 

1. Between status equals in pursuit of common goals. (Allport. G. . 1958. p. 267). 

2. Perceived as instrumental to the realization of a desired goal value (Rosenberg. 1960. 
p. 251). 

3. With members of a higher status group (Allport. G. . 1958. pp. 254. 261-262). 

4. Among status equals and the basis of status is unquestioned (Jacobson et al. » I960, 
pp. 210-213). 

5. Volitional (as interpreted from Zetterberg. 1963. p. 13). 

6. Selected over other rewards (as interpreted from Zetterberg. 1963. p. 13). 

ATTITUDES AND VALUES 

This research considered values to be one of the primary determinants of attitudes. Conse- 
quently. previous research on this variable was extensively reviewed. In the determination of atti- 
tudes. values are accepted as an important source of prejudice or negative stereotype. (Allport. G. . 
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1958). According to Allport, "the most important categories a man has are his own personal set of 
values. He lives by and for his values. . . evidence and reason are ordinarily found to confirm with 
them. . . the very act of affirming our way of life often leads us to the brink of Prejudice” ft). 24). 

Katz relates attitudes and values by ascribing a 'Value-expressive function" (Katz. D. . 1960. 
p. 178) to attitudes in which attitudes confirm and clarify for others, and for the person himself. 

those things which are most important and central to his image. 

Since people are generally inclined to change or renounce attitudes appearing as inconsistent 

or unrelated to central values. Katz would expect a high degree of consistency between basic values 
(such as equality) and more specific attitudes (such as being favorable toward providing opportunities 

for the disabled). 

Rosenberg (1956. 1960) points out an instrumental relationship between the positive and nega- 
tive aspects of attitude and value. Stable positive attitudes are perceived as being instrumental to 
positive value attainment and the blocking of negative values. Rosenberg's analysis resulted in a 
broadening of the concept of attitude to include a positive-negative affective component and a belief 
component. Typically, attitudes have been concerned with the affective component while beliefs 

have usually been considered separately. 

The position of Rosenberg is supported by his own research (1956) and that of Woodruff and 
DiVesta 6948) and Guttman (1950) who also prefers this broader concept of attitude, though, for 
primarily logical rather than experimental considerations. 



VALUE VARIATION AMONG GROUPS AND NATIONS 
For the purposes of this study, three types of societies may be considered: tradition al. 

transitional, and modem; each representing a point along a continuum. 

Values may vary among groups and nations, since the type of role behavior, preconceived to 
be important, may vary. Classical, sociological, and typological formulations of societies, as sum 
marized by Loomis (I960) and Becker (1950). are stated in terms of social structure and value 

orientations. 



Persons in a modem society are characterized as possessing values that are more affectively 
neutral, achievement and change oriented, more materialistic, instrumental, and universalistic than 
those held by persons in a traditional society. Latin American society can be described as traditional 
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and transitional and the United States as a modern society (Almond and Coleman. 1960; Loomis. 1960; 
Parsons and White, 1961; Williams, R. , 1963, pp. 415-470). Japan may also be classified as a mod- 
ern society as well as the Western European nations of this study (Norbeck. 1965). Yugoslavia 
would be classified as in a transitional state of development. 

VARIATIONS IN MODERNITY AMONG GROUPS AND NATIONS 

Smith and Ihkeles (1966, p. 353) state that the term ’’modern" when used to describe a society 
"generally means a national state characterized by a complex of traits including urbanization, high 
levels of education, industrialization, extensive mechanization, high rates of social mobility, and 
the like. " They further state that modernity, when applied to the individual, and we might add to the 
group, refers to "a set of attitudes, values, and ways of feeling or acting, presumably of the sort 
either generated by or required for effective participation in a modern society. " 

One of our research aims was to examine attitudes toward education and toward disabled per- 
sons in groups and nations at different levels of modernization. Hypotheses were developed to test 
such relationships. The results of such testing are given in Chapter 3. 

THE KNOWLEDGE VARIABLE 

Nelson, E. (1939) summarized the literature on attitudes and concluded that several factors 
affect the development of attitudes: intelligence, age, home influence, unemployment, majority 
opinion, group influence, and inter-stimulation, communities and geographic location, books, peri- 
odicals, and financial status. The studies reviewed were in fair agreement that "information seems 
to reduce prejudice and increase tolerance toward other races and toward such issues as the amount 
of freedom to be allowed children" (p. 425). Some of the studies (Nelson, 1939) contained evidence 
that "radical psychology, sociology, and other fields may actuaUy modify certain student attitudes 

fo. 426). 

Haring, Stem, and Cruickshank (1958) reported that "increased knowledge perse was not 
found to be a significant factor in effecting modifications of teachers' attitudes toward exceptional 
children" (p. 130). On the other hand, these investigators found that a workshop designed to modify 
attitudes toward exceptional children was more effective when teachers had "classroom, experiences 
with exceptional children concurrent with a workshop. . . " This particular finding suggests that an 
interaction. . . between information (knowledge) and experience, in relation to attitudes toward a 
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minority group, is possibly more crucial when the information presented to the subjects is designed 
to bring about a change in beliefs. 

Haring, et al . (1958) report that. "By far the greatest amount of research reports the use of 
instruction in some form or another as a means for modifying attitudes" Op- 13). Some of the studies 
(Haring, et al. » 1958) indicate that effectiveness of instruction in modifying attitudes depends upon 
the effort of the instructor to indoctrinate. 

Knowledge of principles of educational psychology, child development, and child behavior 
were significantly related to teacher attitudes as measured on the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory (MTAI) in a study conducted by Labue (1959. p. 433). He states that to a great extent, 

"The attitudes of a person toward objects, persons, and processes have been shown to be dependent 
on the amount and quality of information he possesses with respect to them" (p. 433). 

The knowledge variable was not included in the present research due to limitations of time, 
money, and the anticipated difficulty in establishing a knowledge scale that would have any semblance 
of cross-cultural comparability and validity. In the last chapter, however, the knowledge variable 

win be discussed as it relates to an ensuing research project. 

RESEARCH OBJECTIVES 

1 To test stated hypothesized relationships between the dependent criterion 

variables (attitudes toward education and toward disabled persons) and certain 
types of independent -predictor variables (i. e. value, contact, change^ orienta- 
tion, institutional satisfaction, religiosity, and demographic variables J. The 
independent variables will be looked at as correlates or determinants. 

2. To compare attitudes of four groups in each of eleven nations. Analysis will be 
made of the groups within, between, and across nations. 

3 To examine and compare attitude content and structure (i. e. component compo- 
sition and level)2 in each of the groups within, between, and across nations. Are 
there invariants either between groups within nations or between groups across 

nations ? 



lDeterminant implies causation only in the "time sense" developed by Cattell (1966. p. 2A) 
". . . what the scientist means by a cause is an invariable predecessor Mid it is to thisdef mtionof 
causality as invariable sequence that most philosophers have gravitated. However, tins dehmtion 
has to be operationally qualified as we have admitted plural, mutually substitutable, and jointly 
^cessa^ SSes. 4hthe typical plurality of causes and effects, the relation will be statistical 

rather than absolute. . . " 



2see Chapter 3 for discussion. 
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THE CONCEPTUAL APPROACH 



The conceptual problem of the research rests in ascertaining relationships among attitudes* 
values, contacts, and designated demographic variables. All of these relationships are operational- 
ized below. The crucial cross-cultural methodological problems were those of relevancy* equiva- 
lency* and measurement with the latter being subdivided into measurement problems concerned with 
content* structure* intensity* and comparability. 

Relevancy 

Education and physical disability were assumed to be relevant concepts in all the research 
countries* especially since the research population did not contain illiterate sectors. 

Equivalency 

The equivalence of input stimuli remains a persistent problem in social science research and 
is especially compounded when cross -national/cultural/linguistic groups are to be compared. This 
research is obviously cross -national. It is certainly also multilingual and in the opinion of the author 
is also cross-cultural since even the nations of Western Europe are judged to contain "real" cultural 

differences. 

The problem of meaning equivalence Is being studied extensively. Various authors have con- 
sidered the hazards of meaning equivalence in cross-national studies (Jacobson and Schachter. 1954; 
Jacobson, et at . 1960; Klineberg. 1950; Suchman. 1958. 1962, 1964; UNESCO. 1955, 1963). A primary 
problem in cross-cultural studies is how to obtain comparable input stimuli, an aspect which may be 
subdivided into problems of translation and of availability of equivalent language terms and concepts 
(Jacobson* et al . * 1960* pp. 218-263). 

The problem of input equivalence of concepts in cross -national studies would appear to be an 
aspect of the general problem of question bias. Suchman (1950) has explored the use of the measure- 
ment of the intensity of feeling with which people hold to their attitudes or opinions as a way of sur- 
mounting differences due mainly to nuances of differences in question-wording or Was. The Israel 
Institute of Applied Social Research in using this approach to the study of "question bias" has com- 
mented: "hi Israel where we sometimes have to do the same study in twelve different languages, it 
is essential to have a technique which does not depend on question wording (Guttman. 1954h p. 396). 
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Przeworski and Teune (1966-67, p. 553) argue that the critical problem in cross -national 
research is that of identifying "equivalent phenomena and analyzing the relationships between them in 
’equivalent’ fashion. ’’ They present methods for producing equivalence and present evidence that it 
can be achieved through use of a cross -national* identical set of indicators in combination with a set 

of nation -specific indicators. 

* 

Attitude Content and Structure 

Operationally* content is represented by the attitude item statement. The concepts) con- 
tained or implied in the statement constitute^) that which the attitude item or scale measures. Unfor- 
tunately* methods to determine the content belonging in an attitude scale have not been highly devel- 
oped. Later in this chapter Guttman facet theory will be presented as a method for determining such 

item content. 

in practice, too often a research "pulls together" a set of attitude item statements, often 
without an explicit rationale for their selection, perhaps submits them to two or three judges, and 
then subjects them to blind factor analysis. The ensuing factors are then named. The factor analytic 
program, however, can only "rotate" that which it is given, i. e. . the item statements. K major fac- 
tors have been omitted or improperly represented, the factor analysis will still blindly turn out a 

"best" set of factors. 

Most investigators arrange their variables on the basis of the empirical results rather than 
for conceptual reasons. One of the disadvantages of the a posteriori method is that the researcher is 
never sure of including the relevant or necessary variables. Facet theory provides a systematic 
definitional system of variables in terms of their component content. Facet theory provides a pro- 
cedure for accepting variables on a theoretical basis rather than on the a posteriori one. 

The content of the items of the attitude scales of this study appears to have been largely 
evolved via the a posteriori method, but in Chapter 3 the attitude scales will be subjected to Guttman 

facet analysis. 

Comparability 

K the problems of relevance, equivalence, and attitude content and structure have been 
resolved, the ensuing data units will likely be comparable. A UNESCO publication (1964) deals 
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extensively with comparability of data units, and Przeworski and Teune (1966-67) offer persuasive 
evidence that comparability can be attained. 



The Intensity Scales 

Suchman (1950) suggests that intensity of attitudes may be ascertained by asking a question 

about intensity immediately following a content question: 

One form used for an intensity question is simply: "How strongly do you feel 
about this?" with answer categories of 'Very strongly. " ’Tairly strongly" and "Not 
so strongly. " Repeating such a question after each content question yields a series of 
intensity answers, these are scored and each respondent is given an intensity score 
(Suchman. 1950. p. 219). 

This procedure was the one adopted to measure intensity of attitudes for both attitude scales: 
education and disabled persons. Four response categories were used instead of the three suggested 
by Suchman: ’Very strongly. " ’Tairly strongly. " "Not very strongly. ” and "Not strongly at all. " 

VARIABLES OF THE STUDY 

The selection of variables was dictated primarily by theoretical considerations already 
reviewed. Well-established research tradition also indicated the selection of certain demographic 
variables. 

The theoretically dictated variables were mainly those suspected to stand in some particular 
relationship to the criterion variables of attitudes toward education and toward the disabled. Other 
variables were included, however, to provide the information about the characteristics of the four 
groups of respondents: (a) education personnel, (b) those who work with the disabled, (c) managers, 
and (d) laborers. These variables were mobility, personalism, institutional satisfaction, religiosity. 
and c hang e orientation. The major variables used in the study are discussed in this section. The 
complete list of variables is contained in Appendix C. 1. 

Attitudes Toward Education 

The Attitudes Toward Education scale, developed by Kerlinger (Kerlinger. 1958. 196L 1967; 
Kerlinger and Kaya. 1959d). was used as the criterion instrument. The scale has been found to hold 
up under cross-validation: there is. however, no indication that persons of lower educational attain- 
ment have been adequately represented in the studies. An examination of the items (Appendix B. 1/ 
suggests that some of them may be overly complex and difficult for many people. The complete 
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in strument consists of 20 items, o t which 10 are "progressive. " and 10 are "traditional. " As em- 
ployed in the present study, the progressive and traditional items were analyzed independently as two 

separate scales. 

Attitudes Toward Disabled Persons 

The measure used for ascertaining attitudes toward physical disability was the Attitudes 
Toward Disabled Persons (\TDP) scale (Yuker, et al. , 1960; Yuker. Block. Younng. 1966). Adequate 
test-retest reliability scores were reported and various construct validity measures were presented. 
Although the validating group has questionable generality and the rationale for item selection is not 
clear, the test represents an attempt to fill a gap in the field and deserves further study. When the 
present study was designed it seemed to be the best instrument available to measure attitudes toward 
disability. The ATDP scale is submitted to Guttman facet theory analysis in Chapter 3. 

Modification was made in the provisions for respondent scoring. The Likert-type format was 
retained, but the response categories for each item were reduced from seven to four. A further modi- 
fication was that instead of requiring the respondent to transfer a number from a set of coded cate- 
gories at the top of the page to indicate his response the item alternatives were stated following each 
question (Appendix B. 4). It was felt that these modifications would simplify the task for the respon- 
dent. 

Fifteen of the 20 attitude items are statements of differences between disabled persons and 
those not and agreement with those statements is interpreted as reflecting an unfavorable 

attitude. The other five items were "reversed" in the scoring process; thus, a higher score reflects 

a negativ e attitude. 

The Value Variable 

Various models have been developed to explain and illustrate the content of one’s value struc- 
ture. One of the earliest formulations was Spranger’s (1928) intuitive classification of men into six 
general types in an attempt to describe several distinct behavior patterns. He asserted that man can 
be understood best through a study of his personal values. The six basic values (they may be also 
called interests or motives) which Spranger used to describe types off men are: theoretical, economic 
aesthetic, social. politicaL and religious. 
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Allport, Vernon, and Lindsey (1951) attempted to study the six values empirically by construct- 
ing the Study of Values, a scale based directly on Spranger's Types of Men (1928). 

Li agreement with Spranger and Allport, G. » et al. , Gordon, L. , (1960, p. 3) asserts that "a 
person's motivational patterns or the values he holds" are important in personality assessment. 

Gordon's attempt to measure values resulted in a six scale instrument purvey of Interp ersonal 
Values SIV» Appendix B. 2) which was developed through the use of factor analysis. The six scales 

are described as follows: 

Support: Being treated with understanding, receiving encouragement from other peo- 
ple, being treated with kindness and consideration. 

Conformity: Doing what is socially correct, following regulations closely, doing what 
is accepted and proper, being a conformist. 

Recognition: Being looked up to and admired, being considered important, attracting 
favorable notice, achieving recognition. 

Independence: Having the right to do whatever one wants to do, being free to make one's 
own decisions, being able to do things in one's own way. 

Benevolence: Doing things for other people, sharing with others, helping the unfor- 
t unate, being generous. 

Leadership: Being in charge of other people, having authority over others, being in 
a position of leadership or power (Gordon, L. , 1960, p. 3). 

In a study designed to determine the relationship existing between the Study of Values and 
Gordon's SIV scale the inter-correlations indicated that the two scales moderately overlap in what 
they measure, and the relationships appear to be quite reasonable (Gordon. L. » 1960, p. 7). The 
theoretical is positively correlated with Leadership and Independence (. 42 and . 36 respectively). 

Other positive correlations are Economic with Recognition (. 29); Social with Benevolence and Con- 
formity (. 52 and . 37). The Gordon scale was used in the present study as a measure of asset (Benev- 
olence) and comparative values (Recognition and Leadership). 

In selecting the SIV scale two factors were considered. First, an instrument was needed 
which would yield scores on items that seemed logically related to the values in the hypotheses of 
this study, namely, those of "asset" orientation to others, and "comparative" orientation to others. 

A second consideration for selecting the SIV was the validity of the scale in a different cul- 
tural application than the one for which it was designed. Translations in French and Japanese 
yielded scores consistent with expectations for known groups (Gordon. L. . 1963, pp. 17-21). The 
forced-choice format of the instrument may be less sensitive to subtle shifts in item-meaning resul- 
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ting from translation than a format in which each item is separately responded to as "agree" or "dis- 
agree, .. or on a Likert-type format. It was expected, though, that some estimate of validity would be 
obtained through confirmation of predictions about the values of known groups used in the study pre- 
dictive validity), and from expected relationships between other scores (concurrent validity). Chap- 

ter 3 indicates this to be so. 



Personal Contact with Education and with Disabled Persons 

Personal contact with education was measured by four items in the Personal Questionnaire 1 
(PQ: 1 . 4 ; Appendix B. 3) and contact with disabled persons by nine items (PQ-HP: 1-9; Appendix B. 5) 
Each item produced a score. Single item scores are notoriously unstable, and no reliabffity data can 



be offered. 

There is some evidence of the predictive validity of some of the items in respect to expectan- 
cies that known groups should respond in certain ways. For example, it was expected that persons 
working in special education and rehabilitation PER) would report a higher frequency of contact with 



persons than would persons not working in the field of disability. 



This was the case in Costa 



Rica (Felty, 1965), and might be considered an item validation. 



Preference lor Personal Relations 

This set of three items (PQ: 21-23) was devised to help identify respondents, or groups of 
respondents, along a traditional-modern dimension. The predominance of affective relationships as 
opposed to affectively neutral relationships is supposedly one of the distinguishing characteristics of 
the "Gemeinshaft. " or traditional, orientation (Loomis. 1960. p. 61). 



Religiosity 

Three questions (PQ: 19. 20. 38) were oriented toward religion: (a) religious preference. <b) 
importance of religion to the respondent, and (c) the degree of adherence to the laws, codes, or dic- 
tates of Ms religion. Religiosity also relates to the traditional-modern continuum, with Mgher scores 
among the lower income group, and among persons with low education. 



throughout tins report PQ will wf er to Personal Questionnaire and PQ-HP will refer to 

Personal Questionnaire: Handicapped (Disabled) Persons. 
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institutional Satisfaction 

This set of nine questions (PQ: 31A-31I) was adapted from Hyman (1955. p. 400). The institu- 
tions (schools, business, labor, government, health service, churches) were listed and the respon- 
dents were requested to indicate whether they were judged to be excellent, good. fair, or poor in do- 
ing their particular job in the community. It was postulated that the SErI group would be less satis- 
fied with institutions generally than other groups. Persons with high education in relation to income 
might also be expected to be less satisfied with institutions than others. 

Change Orientation 

This set of six questions (PQ: 39-43,47 )*as adapted from Programa luteramericano de Morn m - 
cidn Popular in San Jos4. Costa Rica. The respondents were asked to react to a number of statements 
which purported to reflect attitudes toward change in such areas as fluoridation, child rearing prac- 
ti C es. birth control* automation, political leadership, and self change. 

Demographic Variables 

to the PQ respondents were asked to indicate their placement on several variables often found 
to be of significance in social-psychological analysis. These were levels of education (26. 27). occu- 
pation (37). rental payments (30). age (8). sex (lace sheet), marital status (12). number of children 
(13), number of siblings <16. 17). home ownership (29). occupational and residential mobility (10. U. 

32-36). and youth urbanity setting (9). 

HYPOTHESES OF THE STUDY 



Descriptors 

Some of the variables of this study were used as parameter descriptors while others were used 
in the formulation of specific hypotheses. For purposes of clarity, hypotheses are stated in the re- 
search form although the statistical analyses employ the usual null form. 



ifhe four sample groups are identified as foUows: 

SER Special Education and Rehabilitation workers 

E Elementary and Secondary teachers 

M- -Managers and Executives 
L— Labor: white and blue collar workers 
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Relating Attitudes and Values 



H-l: Persons who score high in need for power and control oyer others will score (a) 

low in progressive attitudes toward education, (b) high in traditional attitudes 
toward education, and (c) low in positive attitudes toward disabled persons. 

H-2: Persons who score high in need for recognition and achievement will score (a) 

low in progressive attitudes toward education (b) high in traditional attitudes 
toward education, and (c) low in positive attitudes toward disabled persons. 

H-3: Persons who score high in the need to help others, to be generous, will score 

(a) high in progressive attitudes toward education, (b) low in traditional attitudes 
toward - education , and (c) high in positive attitudes toward disabled persons. 



Relating Attitudes. Values, and Sex 

H-4: Women within and across nations will score higher than men in (a) the need to 
help others, (b) progressive attitudes toward education, and (c) positive atti- 
tudes toward disabled persons. 



Relating Attitudes and Contact 

H-5: The more frequent the contact with education or with disabled persons the 

higher will be the scores on the intensity statements of the (a) PATE, (b) 
t AtE. and (c) ATDP scales, regardless of the positiveness or negative- 
ness of the attitude content. 

H-6* High frequency of contact with education or with disabled persons will be asso- 
ciated with favorable attitudes toward (a) progressive education, (b) traditional 
education, or (c) disabled persons if high frequency is concurrent with (a) alter- 
native rewarding opportunities and (b) enjoyment of the contact. 



Relating Attitudes and Change Orientation 

H-7: Persons who score high on change orientation will score (a) high on progres- 

sive attitudes toward education, (b) low on traditional attitudes toward educa- 
tion. and (c) high on positive attitudes toward disabled persons. 



Relating Attitudes and Institutional Satisfaction 

H-8: Persons who score high on satisfaction with the performance of "designated" 

social institutions wHTicore (a) low on progressive education, (b) high on 
traditional education, and (c) low on positive attitudes toward disabledpersons. 



Relating Attitudes and Religiosity 

H-9* Persons who score high on religiosity will score (a) low on progressive edu- 
cation, (b) high on traditional education, and (c) low on positive attitudes 
toward disabled persons. 
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Relating Attitudes and Group Membership 



H-10: The SER group* within and across nations* will have more positive attitudes 
(i. e. lower scores) toward disabled persons than will persons in other occu- 
pational groups. 

H-U' The SER group* within and across nations* will have a higher mean score on 
progressive attitudes toward education than will persons in other occupational 

groups. 

H-12: The SER group* within and across nations* will have a lower mean score on 
traditional attitudes toward education than will persons in other occupational 

groups. 

H-13* The SER group* within and across nations* will have higher mean scores than 
will persons in other occupational categories in respect to the values of (a) 
Benevolence and (b) lower mean scores in respect to the values of Leadership 
(i. e. dominance) and (c) Recognition. 

H-14: The SER group* within and across nations, will have higher mean scores than 
will other occupational groups on the following change orientation measures: 
(a) fluoridation* (b) child rearing practices* (c) automation, (d) self -change, 
and (e) lower scores on birth control 1 practices. 



Relating Attitudes and Modernization Level 

H-15: Attitudes toward (a) progressive education and toward (b) disabled persons 
will be more positive as one moves from low to high on the socio-economic 
educational continuum of national development. 

H-16: Attitudes will be more positive and cross -culturally invariate in areas 
relating to technology and less positive in areas perceived as related to 
potential changes in social structure or moral-ethical-familial aspects. 



Relating Attitudes and Multidimensionality 

H-17: Attitudes toward education and toward disabled persons will exhibit a multi- 
dimensional structure when analyzed by the Guttman-Lingoes Multiple Scalo- 
gram (MSA I) procedure. 



TECHNICAL AND PROCEDURAL ASPECTS 



Research Design 

The experimental treatment in the cross-national analysis is considered to be the national 
culture in which the individual finds himself. As with Whiting (1954, p. 525) it is assumed that "cus- 
toms (and attitudes) of a society are truly comparable to the habits of an individual, ” and further that 
customs (and attitudes) can be compared from one society to another. 



iLow scores indicate in-favor-of. 
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The research method implicit in the present research is the Galton-Spearman vs. the Wundt - 
Pavlov laboratory* bivariate* or manipulative approach. As developed more fully by Cattell (1966* p. 
18). ’’actual scientific research is an inductive-hypothetic-deductive (IHD) spiral* in which a good 
array of alternative hypotheses are in constant development. " The present research emphasized 
hypothesis testing aspects but also postulated that multivariate analysis procedures will permit and 
facilitate examination of relationships between variables that are not possible in the Wundt-Pavlov 
bivariate approach. 

Most aspects of the present research are of the multivariate naturalistic -sequential design; 
Cattell’s (1966* p. 31) type number 10— m f d u r n* with some aspects being design type number 8— m 
f d u a k. Reference to Table 1 indicates the meaning of these phonetic reference labels. 

In summary* the present research on the content* structure* and determinants of cross- 
cultural attitudes toward education and toward disabled persons is based on the inductive-hypothetic- 
deductive research method, Cattell’s (1966, p. 31) design number 10. and is critically reviewed via the 
Guttman relational analysis method (Guttman facet theory) contained in Figures 1* 2. 4. 6. 8* and 9. 

Sample Selection 

It was intended to sample four groups in each of eleven nations. * However* for various rea- 
sons it was either impossible to secure certain groups in a specific nation, or the sample was too 
small for analysis purposes. 

Belgium is omitted from certain comparisons since the sex designation was inadvertently 
omitted from the questionnaires in the duplication process. The use of two-way analysis procedures 
to control for sex made it impossible to use Belgium in some of the cross -national comparisons. 
However* the Belgian data were analyzed fuUy by Kreider (1967) on aU of the within nation compari- 
sons. The total sample is detailed in Table 2. 

In summary* the sample was composed of four groups and was selected as follows: 

1. The Education (E) group. The local research director was instructed to select 
two or three representative schools and to administer the instruments to aU 
teachers in the school selected. 



x Data has also been gathered in Tel Aviv, Israel, but was not analyzed in time for the present 
report— Preset Director* Dr. E. Chigier. 
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TABLE 1 



The Six Basic Dimensions of Research Design* 



Symbol 

for 

Dimension 


Parameter 

Title 


Polar 

Dichotomy 


Polar 

Notation 


N 


Number of Variables 


Multivariate to Bivariate 


m - b 


M 


Manipulation 


Interfered with (Manipu- 
lated) to Freely Occurring 


i - f 


T 


Time Reaction 


Dated to Simultaneous 
Observation 


d - s 


C 


Situational Control 


Controlled (Held Constant) 
to Uncontrolled 


c - u 


R 


Representativeness 
of Relatives (choice 
of variables) 


Abstractive to Represent- 
ative 


a - r 


D 


Distribution of 
Referees (Population 
Sampling) 


Keyed to a biased sample 
(selected or "unrepresent- 
ative " to Normal or true) 


k - n 



*See Cattell. 1966, p. 28. 
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The Special Education and Rehabilitation USER) group. All special schools and 
rehabilitation facilities were identified. The local research director was respon- 
sible for selecting representative institutions from which to secure the sample. 



3. 



4. 



The Managerial/Executive (M) group. The local research director was instructed 
to consult with the equivalent of a United States local Chamber of Commerce in 
designating the representative industries from which to select the sample. 

The Laborer-white and blue collar- (L) group. These respondents were to be 
selected from the industries represented in M. above. 



The nations were chosen to represent points on the socio-economic-educational continuum of 
development. Procedures were used to rank (Table 25) the countries on such variables as: (a) eco- 
nomic development, (b) literacy, (c) newsprint consumption, and (d) related indices. Relationships 



between the psychological and the ’’development” variables are examined in Chapters 3 and 4. 



The groups were chosen for their functional involvement with education and with disabled per- 
sons: (a) teachers— it is assumed the attitudes they hold influence the educational process; (b) SER 
group— it was hypothesized that they are the innovators within education and in the care of the disabled; 
(c) managers— it was postulated that they exert heavy influence on policy and finance in the educational- 
vocational system in any nation; and (d) laborers -chosen to represent the major consumer within the 



educational endeavor and the co-workers of the disabled. 



Counterpart Personnel 

Local professional people in each nation (Appendix D) were used as research counterparts. 
They were primarily responsible for four aspects of the study in their own nations: (a) translation of 
the instruments of the study, (b) sample selection, (c) administration of the instruments to the respon 
dents, and (d) mailing of the completed instruments to the project director at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. Some of them, also, were involved in the early stages of the project in ascertaining the nature 
of the research problem and the variables to be studied. 

Administration Procedures 

A standard set of procedures (Appendix C. 2) was devised as a guide for each nation. This 
assisted in securing uniformity of procedures and should increase reliability. No difficulties were 
reported in the use of the procedures. 
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Data Collection* Preparation* and Scoring 

From all nations except Japan the completed instruments were shipped to Michigan State 
University for processing. In Japan the answers of the respondents were transcribed to a single data 
sheet, and these were mailed to M. S. U. Since all questions but two were precoded, no scoring 
judgments were required; thus, date representativeness was not affected. The two open-ended ques- 
tions were translated into English by the Japanese director and transmitted in toto . 

The data were scored according to detailed instructions (Code Book Appendix C. 4) and record- 
ed on data transcription sheets for IBM card punching. 

-MS ^ 

Computer Data Processing 

The code book contained specific instructions for scoring each category of every item for all 
scales and instruments of the study. Since some changes were made in each nation, a special instruc- 
tion sheet (Appendix C. 5) for each nation was devised to direct the scoring process. 

The Michigan State University Control Data Corporation 3600 digital computer (CDC 3600) was 
used for all data analysis except some of the multivariate analysis which was done on the CDC Com- 
puter at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, Israel. 

MEASUREMENT PROCEDURES 

Statistical Analysis 

A description of the usual statistical procedures employed in this study is presented in Ap- 
pendix E. Descriptive, correlational, and mean differences analysis procedures were used exten- 
sively. Multidimensional statistical procedures were also employed as described in the following 
section. 

Guttman Multidimensional Analysis 

Although this study was not originally designed according to facet theory (Guttman, 1957k), nor 
were the instruments devised via Guttman scaling principles (Guttman, 1954j), both of these procedures 
were used in data analysis. The facetization of the education scale is presented in Figures 4 and 5. 
The facet analysis of the structure and content of the disabled persons scale is presented in Figures 
6 and 7. 
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The MSA I (Lingoes. 1966b) analysis of the data is presented in Chapter 3. The MSA I is the 
most general of all the Guttman- Lingoes series. It maintains all the original data at the category 

level instead of dealing with it at the item or variable level. 

If the researcher postulates (or hopes) that attitudes are unidimensional in nature, he looks 
for appropriate measuring procedures and approaches. If he further postulates (or hopes) that the 
dimensionality can be expressed metrically, he is also influenced in certain analysis and/or statis- 
tical directions. 

The assumption and/or postulate of the present research is that attitudes are multidimensional 
(i. e. multivariate) and that present metrically (parametric) based statistical procedures are at least 
suspect and need to be supplemented (and perhaps replaced) by multivariate, non-metric (non- 
parametric) analysis procedures. 

Multivariate experimental results lead more quickly to the realistic shaping of a scientific 
concept to the whole realm of data. The automatically broader sweep in multivariate studies is a 
built-in corrective for parochialism of thought — particularly that of the Wundt -Pavlov type. The 
rapid growth of computer size and complex programs for data analysis is already obviating the ear- 
lier resistance to the magnitude of the multivariate approach. 

Multivariate methods are now recognized as indispensible at the first exploratory stages of 
research, to ascertain the relevant variables and concepts and the valid ways of measuring them. 
However, multivariate methods also belong to the very last (and to some extent the applied) stages in 
research, since they permit a more comprehensive evaluation of the relative, comparative, and/or 
differential importance of the totality of concepts or variables contained in the total problem. 

Facet theory (Guttman. 1957; Guttman and Schlesinger. 1966) illustrates the multivariate 
approach to theory construction and data analysis. Facet theory was used in the latter stages of this 
research and will be discussed more fully in the last chapter. Non-metric (non-parametric) analysis 

s 

procedures, in conjunction with standard procedures such as ’’analysis of variance. ” were used in 
data analysis. Facet design can be regarded as a ’’definitive relational system” (a semantic space) 
among the variables or concepts of the study whereas non-metric procedures may be regarded as a 
way of checking on the statistical structure— i. e. . to determine if the statistical structure (e. g. data 
matrix) fits that projected by the semantic or definitional structure implied or inherent in the facetiza- 



tion (operationally, in the Mapping Sentence). 



CHAPTER 3 



RESULTS OF THE STUDY 

The basic data for the analysis presented in this chapter are contained in Tables A. i i in 
Appendix A. The data from aU other tables are derived from the raw data represented in these 
eight tables. Tables A. 1. 3. 5, and 7 contain the sample size, means, and adjusted means' for 45 
variables* for each of the four sample groups in each of the ten nations of the study. In Belgium the 
adjusted mean accounts for sex composition of the samples and sex designation «s inadvertantly 

omitted, therefore, this country was not included in these tables. 

Tables A. 2, 4. 6. and 8 contain the actual F test results* for aU permutation of nations and 

sex within a sample group. For example. Table A. 2 indicries (row 1) that the SER group differ, sig- 
nificantly (. 005) on attitudes toward disabled persons across nations, that males and females do not 
differ, and that the United States and Costa Rica samples differ significantly from all other nations 
and from each other as well. Other nations in row one (i. e. variable no. L HP content) of Table A. 2 
also differ from each other. Tables A. 9-69 contain the correlations between the 45 variables of the 
study for all sample groups in aU eleven nations. The data in the tables of this chapter are drawn 

from these more extensive tables in Appendix A. 

This chapter contains one kind of data analysis: characteristics of the sample such as age and 

amount of education and the results of specific hypothesis testing. In the conclusion section of Chap- 
ter 4 the data will be discussed at the "variable. " "national. " and "cross-cultural" level. All of the 
hypotheses are summarized in Table 30. which together with Tables A. 2. 4. «. and 8 in Appendix A 
permits one to (a) examine the theoretical relationships between the variables of this study, i. e. . the 
hypotheses; <b) assess the differentiating effectiveness of variables within, between, and across na- 
tions. and (c) ascertain which national groups (i. e. SER. E. M. L) are most or least alike on each of 
the 45 variables. » .—in b, noted that we do not attempt to comp are nations but rather we compar e 



lgee Chapter 2 for basis of adjusted means. 

2see Appendix C for complete variable list and names of those used in Tables A. 1-8. 

3”Actual" significance levels <F ratios) are presented, however, a level of P< . 05 is required 
for acceptance or rejection of the nuH&ypothesis. 






occupational groups within* between* and across nations. 



DESCRIPTIVE DATA 

The sample of the study is presented in Table 2. Close inspection of the table indicates the 
sex-linked nature of some of the groups— the uneven sex distribution off groups— both within and 
between nations; the small sample in certain nations and the omission off samples in some nations. 

The sex-linkage and small-sample-proMems are dealt with as appropriately as possible in each 
hypothesis and are indicated in each instance. 

Methods of sample selection (see Chapter 2) indicate that the SER sample is most representa- 
tive* fo llow ed respectively by the E sample* the M sample* and the L sample. It is postulated that the 
SER. E. and M samples are representative enough to make at least guarded inferences to the universe 
from which they were drawn. The samples are off acceptable size except in England. The problem off 
sampling in cross-cultural research is discussed in the last chapter. 

Some off the data has been previously analyzed by several investigators (Cessna* 1967; Dickie* 
1967; Felty* 1965; Friesen. 1966; Kreider. 1967) who were part off the research team. Various re- 
search reports have also used portions off the data (Felty. 1964; Jordan. 1967; Jordan and Friesen. 

1968; Robaye and Jordan* 1968; Stump* Jordan and Friesen. 1967). 

The analysis contained in this chapter, however, presents for the first time the results of the 
entire eleven nation study. Examination of the entire list of variables (Appendix C. 1 and C. 6) indicates 
the extensive amount off data that has not been analyzed. It is projected that a series off research 
reports (Robaye and Jordan* 1968; Cessna* Takasa* and Jordan* 1968) will be written and published 
locally in each of the nations off the study. They will deal with issues of particular relevance to that 

nation. 

Differences in Age and Education Within and Between Nations 

The data for age and education are presented in Tables 3 and 4. Table 5 gives an interpreta- 
tion off the education scores in terms off actual educational attainment. The education ^*ta are pre- 
sented such that each score represents a range: i. e. grades completed. While the intervals are 
unequal they are at least ordinal, in that a higher mean score always represents higher educational 



attainment. 







TABLE 2 Distribution of Respondents According to Sex and Occupational Group in Elev 



Nations. 



No. 



Nation 



SER 



Occupational Groups 
E M L 



O 

ERIC 



M 



M 



M 



M 



M 



Totals 

F Total 



1. 


United States 


22 


83 


36 


65 


2. 


Costa Rica 


14 


50 


33 


82 


3. 


Colombia 


20 


47 


28 


100 


4. 


Peru 


26 


12 


142 


112 


5. 


England 


7 


15 


14 


10 


6. 


Holland 


18 


33 


25 


36 


7. 


France 


28 


41 


31 


37 


8. 


Yugoslavia 


16 


31 


19 


21 


9. 


Denmark 


21 


23 


25 


22 


10. 


Japan 


16 


34 


8 


33 


11. 


3 

Belgium 




28 




51 


Total (minus Belgium) 


188 


369 


361 


518 



59 41 

43 5 



65 

37 



20 

12 



85 

17 
55 

18 
35 
30 
14 



— 


46 


— 


94 


147 


241 


10 


— 


— 


253 


134 


387 


1 


— 


— 


38 


26 


64 


3 


32 


30 


130 


102 


232 


31 


10 


27 


87 


136 


223 


11 


34 


25 


104 


88 


192 


— — 


17 


11 


93 


56 


149 


22 


75 


9 


113 


98 


211 


0 




28 


— 


— 


127 


124 


316 


134 


1,221 


1,145 


2,366 



Total (plus Belgium) 



585 



930 



500 



478 



2,493 



ljn some instances the N's do not agree exactly between the tables throughout this report. This is due 
to problems of missing data but statistics are based on actual N s. 



2 in all tables the groups are: 



ggH — special education and rehabilitation personnel 
E * Education personnel 

M - Managers/Executives ^ 

L 



* Laborers: blue and white collar 
^Totals only - sex designation inadvertently omitted in Belgium. 
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TABLE 3 Comparison of Means and F Statistic^ on Age for Four Occupational Groups Within 
and Between Eleven Nations 





Nation 




Means 




Sig. of 
Within 


Duncan's 
Multiple k 


No. 


SER 


E 


M 


L 


Nation F 


Means Test 4 


1. 


United States 


36. 50 2 


37. 64 2 


37.37 


27.01 


.005 2 


M>L,E>L 

SER>L 


2. 


Costa Rica 
Colombia 


31 . 00 2 
29. 17 2 


32. 35 2 
31. 32 2 


36.19 


32.15 

17.90 


. 06 2 
.005 2 


E>L,SER>L 


3. 


31.08 


M>L 




26. 23 2 


35. 18 2 




. 02 2 


4. 


Peru 




41. 65 2 


36. 50 2 


43.78 


.01 2 


SER>E,M>E 


5. 


England 




6. 


Holland 


31. 58 2 


34. 49 2 


42.87 


32.23 


. 005 2 


M>SER,M>E 

M>L 


7. 


France 


33. 01 2 


30. 28 2 


37.04 


39-40 


.005 2 


M>SER,L>SER 

M>E,L>E 


8. 


Yugoslavia 


37. 36 2 


35. 13 2 


32.02 


28.00 


.005 2 


SER>M,SER>L 

E>M,E>L 


9. 


Denmark 


35. 79 2 


34. 47 2 


45.57 


37.14 


.005 2 


M>SER,M>E 

M>L 


10. 


Japan 


35. 68 2 


41. 4l 2 


34.71 


28.33 


.005 2 


E>M,E>L,M>L 

E>SER,SER>L 


11. 


Belgium 1 


33.43 


32.69 


41.75 


38.07 


.01 1 


M>SER,M>E 


Between Nation 
Group F Sig. 


.005 2 


.005 2 


.005 3 


.005 2 


— 




Between Nation 
Sex F Sig. 


.01 2 


.85 2 


— 


— 


— 





i 



; ! 
i 

* -j 
'? 



> 






Controlling for sample size but not sex since it was inadvertently omitted in Belgium. 

Controlling for sex and sample size within and between nations: based on an "adjusted” mean. See 
Tables 1-8* Appendix A. 

Controlling for sample size but not sex since few females in group. 

4 P < . 05 and controlling for sex and sample size. 
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TABLE 4 Comparison of Means 



and F Statistics on Amounted Education for Four Occupational 



Groups Within and Between Eleven Nations 





Nation 




Means 




Sig. of 
Within 


Duncan's 
Multiple g 


No. 


SER 


E 


M 


L 


Nation F 


Means Test 


1 . 


United States 


6.84 


6.86 


5.78 


5.03 


i| 

.005 


E>L,E>M 

SER>L,M>L 


2 . 


Costa Rica 


5.94 


5.76 


5.39 


2.76 


i| 

.005 


SER>L,E>L 

M>L 


3 . 


Colombia 


5.59 


4.56 


— 


2.71 


.005 11 


SER>L 


4. 


Peru 


4.85 


6.33 


6.08 


— 


.005 11 


SER>E 


5. 


England 


5.59 


6.12 


4.50 


— 


.005 11 


SER>M,E>M 


6. 


Holland 


5.46 


5.71 


5.16 


3.86 


. 005 ^ 


SER>L,E>M 

E>L,M>L 


7 . 


France 


5.23 


5.36 


6.08 


4.73 


.005 11 


M>SER,M>E 

E>L,M>L 


8. 


Yugoslavia 


4.83 


5.06 


4.63 


3.40 


li 

.005 


SER>L,E>L 

M>L 


9 . 


Denmark 


5.11 


5.28 


4.70 


3.86 


li 

.005 


SER>M,SER>L 


10 . 


Japan 


5.32 


6.00 


5.65 


4.69 


.005* 1 


E>M,E>L,E>SER 
SER>M , SER> L , L>M 


11. 


Belgium 


5.57 


6.08 


6.30 


4.78 


. 005 3 


SER>L,E>L, 

M>L 


Between Nation 


2 


_2 


. 005 5 


. 005 5 






Group F Sig. 


.005 


.005 






Between Nation 
Sex F Sig. 


. 08 2 


2 

. 02 * 


— 


— 


— 





Igee Table 5 for interpretation of codes for amount of education. 

^Controlling for sex and sample size within and between nations: based on an ’’adjusted” mean. See 
Tables 1-8. Appendix A. 

^Controlling for sample size but not sex since it was inadvertently omitted in Belgium. 

^Controlling for sex and sample size. 

^Controlling for sample size but not sex since few females in group. 

6p <.05 and controlling for sex and sample size. 



TABLE 5 Interpretation of Education Scores in Terms of Actual Educational Attainment 



Score 


Int erpre t at i on 


Range of Interval 


1 


Less than 4 years completed 


0 - 3 inclusive 


2 


From 4 to 6 years completed 


4 - 6 inclusive 


3 


From 7 to 9 years completed 


7 - 9 inclusive 




From 10 to 12 years completed 


10 - 12 inclusive 


5 


Some college or university 


13 - 15 inclusive 


6 


College or university degree 


16 


7 


Post-degree study 




8 


Advanced degree 






ATTITUDES TOWARD EDUCATION 




United States 


Education Scale 




2 Costa Rica . 


_ . . Escala de Educacion 




^Colombia. . 


. Escala de Educacion 




^Peru .... 


. . Escala de Educacion 




^England . . 


Education Scale 




^Holland . . 


Ondercuijs Schaal 




^France . . . 


. Evaluation de L’Enseignement 




^Yugoslavia . 


Problemi Obrazovanja 




^Denmark . . 


Uddannelse 




lOjapan . . . 


c: oy.h : . ii . TC-RY; ’■ 


l3 Ji X C ’■) i.i’o 



^Belgium Problem es Educatifs 

^Israel « ’ ^ 3 11 ’’ 3 ’ 



Significant differences in age (Table 3)exist within and between all nations among the four sam- 
ple groups. The M group tends to be the oldest and the L group the youngest. The E and SER groups 
tend to be intermediate. In Japan the M group is younger than the SER and E groups. The age ranks 
lend support to the hypothesis that the mean age of certain occupational groups increase in relation to 
the level of technology of a nation; the higher the technology, the more education and training required 
for occupational entry— thus, an increase in the mean age of that occupational group. 

The L group is lowest in educational attainment in each nation (Table 4) with the E group being 
highest in most nations. However, in many nations (e. g. Peru) the SER group contained a number of 
service or matron type professionals with low education. If the special education teachers were par- 
tialed out as a separate group within the SER group, it is likely that they would be the highest in educa- 
tional attainment in most, if not all. nations. K has long been the observations of the author that spe- 
cial education teachers are more innovative and open to curricular adaptations than regular teachers. 
The analysis of Mader (1966) and Green (1967) support this position. 

HYPOTHESIS TESTING: 

MEAN DIFFERENCE AND CORRELATION ANALYSE 



Relating Attitudes and Values 

H-l & Persons who score high in need for power and control over others or in need 
H-2* for recognition and achievement will tend to score (a) low in progressive attitudes 
toward education (b) high in traditional attitudes towardeducation, and (c) low 
(high ATDP scores) in positive attitudes toward disabled persons. 1 

The need for power and control was measured by the Gordon 2 L and R scales. PATE 3 and 

TATE 4 by the Kerlinger scale, and attitudes toward the disabled by the ATDP 5 scale. The data are 

presented in Tables 6 and 7. 



lFor the purpose of clarity, none of the hypotheses in the research are stated in the null form. 
However, in the statistical analysis it is the null form which was tested. The . 05 level of statistical 
significance was established as necessary for an hypothesis to be accepted. 

2 Leadership - L; Recognition = R. See Chapter 2 and Appendix B. 

3 PATE ■ Progressive Attitudes Toward Education. See Chapter 2 and Appendix B. 1. 

4 TATE « Traditional Attitudes Toward Education. See Chapter 2 and Appendix B. 1. 

5 ATDP » Attitudes Toward Disabled Persons. See Chapter 2 and Appendix B. 4. 



The hypothesis for L and PATE (H-la) value was supported only in Peru, Yugoslavia, and 
Belgium— i. e. , traditional to transitional cultures, hi these nations those who scored low in the need 
to control others did score higher on PATE. The hypothesis for L and TATE values (H-lb) was not 
supported in any nation but was statistically significant in Japan in the reverse direction from that 
hypothesized. Perhaps in Japan, with its rapid shift to western modernity, it is culturally appropri- 
ate for everyone to score high on leadership but those who still accept the old traditional attitudes 
reject the leadership value and cling to respect for authority. The hypothesis for L and ATDP (H-lc) 



was not supported in any nation. 

The hypothesis for R and PATE (H-2a) was supported only in Holland where those who scored 
low on the need for recognition did score significantly higher on progressive attitudes. The hypothe- 
sis for R and TATE (H-2b) was supported only in England where high need for recognition was concur- 
rent with high traditional attitudes. The hypothesis for R and ATDP (H-2c) was supported only in 
Colombia where need for recognition occurred jointly with low positive (high ATDP scores) attitudes 

toward the disabled. 



H-3* Persons who score high in the need to help others, to be generous, will score 

(a) high in progressive* attitudes toward education, (b) low in traditional attitudes 
towarcfeducation, and (c) high (low ATDP scores) in positive attitudes toward 



disabled persons. 

The need to help others was measured by the Gordon B 1 scale; PATE, TATE, and ATDP as 
described in Hypothesis 1. The data for Hypothesis 3 are presented in Table 8. 

The hypothesis for B and PATE (H-3a) was not supported in any nation but was statisticaHy 
significant in Peru in the reverse direction from that hypothesized. In other words, in Peru, high 
benevolence was concurrent with low progressive attitudes toward education. Perhaps benevolence 
is qualitatively 2 different in a traditional culture like Peru. This is discussed more fully in Chapter 
4. The hypothesis for B and TATE (H-3b) was not supported in any nation. 



The hypothesis for B and ATDP (H-3c) was supported (Table 8) in the United States sample 
where high benevolence was concurrent with high positive attitudes toward the disabled. Is the 
hypothesis culture-bound to the United States (i.e. where the ’’asset” hypothesis was developed 



^Benevolence » B. See Chapter 2 and Appendix B. 2. 

2 See Lemer (1961) for a discussion of the quality-quantity concept in social science. 
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* 

by Wright* 1960) or were there problems of relevance* equivalence* or comparability of measure 
ment?l It is also to be noted that Wright’s "comparative" hypothesis, as measured by Gordon's L and 
R scales in hypothesis 1 and 2, received very limited support. It was supported only in Colombia 
where the relevance of physical disability has been articulated into public consciousness by a twenty 
year old civil disturbance, where it has been fashionable for the tanditos in the hinterlands to control 
the peasantry by purposefully cutting off arms, legs. ears. etc. (Jordan and Friesen. 1968). The 
culturally-specific relevance of physical disability in Colombia, in conjunction with the Colombian 
level of machismo, has perhaps, structured a different relationship between the need for recognition 
and positive attitudes toward the disabled; i. e. . those who look for recognition feel positive toward 
the disabled, perhaps as a method of achieving recognition. Or perhaps certain levels of machismo 
like to work with the disabled as an object to dominate. 



Relating Attitudes* Values* and Sex 

H-4- Women within and across nations will score higher than men in (a) the need to 

help others, (b) progressive attitudes toward education, and (c) positive attitudes 

toward disabled persons. 



The B value was measured as described in Hypothesis 3. and PATE. TATE, and ATDP as 
described in Hypothesis 1. The data for Hypothesis 4 are presented in Table 9. 

The hypothesis for sex and B value (H-4a) was supported in seven of the ten nations. It was 
not tested in Belgium. When all women were compared to all men across the ten nations, women 
also scored significantly (. 005) more benevolent than men. In England, France, and Denmark no 
significant differences existed between men and women on benevolence, although even in these nations 
the absolute difference in scores was in favor of the hypothesis. In this hypothesis (H-4a) we come 

close to a cross-culturally invariate relationship. 

Interesting speculations can be made concerning the sex variable in England, France, and 

Denmark, the three nations where the hypothesis was not confirmed. Literature, poetry, dance, and 
the study of history offer many examples, hi England, a person is ’Intellect" rather than male or 
female; the Beatles are knighted, Christine Keeler is idolized, "sex" is openly discussed on BBC. 
and French-kissing in Trafalgar Square is scarcely noticed. The much publicized Scandinavian 
attitude toward sex is evident in Denmark in customs or practices dealing with work, dating, marriage 



*See discussion of these concepts in Chapter 2. 
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abortion* smoking* etc. In Paris* the kissing-male. the pissoir* the Follies* the French chef. 

Pigale* and Mont Martre lend support to a gender versus sex role differentiation. The work of Useem 

(1966) on gender roles is relevant to this thesis. 

The hypothesis for sex and progressive attitudes toward education (H-5b) was supported in the 

United States. Costa Rica, Peru, and France in that women did score significantly higher than men. 
Differences between men and women when combined across nations were not statistically different at 
our established (. 05) level of significance (Table 9). No rationale is immediately evident for the 

relationship holding in some nations and not in others. 

The hypothesis for sex and ATDP (H-4c) was supported only in the United States and Colombia 

(Table 9). while males in Peru scored more positively on attitudes toward the disabled than females; 
which was the reverse of that hypothesized. When combined across nations, females scored signifi- 
cantly more positive (. 008) in attitude.? toward the disabled than males. 



Relating Attitudes and Contact 

H-5* The more frequent the contact with education or with dteabled Persons ^ b^er 
will be the scores on the intensity statements of the (a) PATE, and (b) TATE, and 
(c) ATDP scales, regardless of the positiveness or negativeness of the attitude 

content. 



Frequency of contact with education and with disabled persons was measured by direct questions 
in the questionnaire (see Variable list in Appendix C. 1). The hypothesis for contact and attitude inten- 
sity for PATE (H-5a) was not supported in any nation although, it was at the . 06 level in Japan. The 
analogous hypothesis for TATE (H-5b) was supported only in Belgium (Table 10). 

The hypothesis for contact and attitude intensity for ATDP (H-5c) was supported (Table 11) in 
five nations (Costa Rica, Holland. Denmark, Japan. Belgium). It was in the direction of the hypothesis 
in four additional nations (Colombia, Peru, France, Yugoslavia), and was directionally opposite from 
that predicted in the United States. This finding, in conjunction with the results of H-5a and 5b above, 
suggests that the hypothesized relationship between contact and attitude intensity may hold more when 
the attitude object is a personal one such as disabled persons rather than a conceptual one such as 



education. 
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Attitudes Toward Disabled Persons. 



TABLE 10 



Zero-Order Correlational Patterns Between Attitude Scores. Values. Contact. 



Intensity, and Religiosity Variable^ for Four Occupational Groups in Eleven Nations 




io. Nation and Group 



Leadership 



PATE TATE ATDP 2 PATE TATE ATDP 



United States 


SER 

E 

M 

L 


.07 

.04 

.05 

.15 


-.08 

.02 

-.07 

-.09 


02 

-12 

07 

10 


-.05 

-.16 

-.09 

-.06 


-.02 

-.05 

.09 

-.10 


11 

-03 

04 

18 


2 

Costa Rica 


SER 

E 

M 

L 


-.0^ 

-.01 

-.05 

-.13 


-.15 

-.06 

-.07 

-.05 


-07 

04 

00 

20 


-.01 

-.06 

-.23 

-.20 


-.05 
-.03 
-.04 
— 23 


-09 

-07 

-23 

15 


Colombia 3 


SER 

E 

L 


-.13 

-.11 

-.02 


.13 

-.06 

-.07 


-03 

-04 

04 


-.04 

-.09 

-.08 


.08 
-.07 
— 23 


26 

°5c 

41 5 


7 

Peru* 


SER 

E 

M 


-.27 

-08. 

-.28* 


-.25 

-.02. 

-.21* 


07 

04 

-02 


-.01 

02 

.05 


-.04 
08 
— 03 


02 

03 

04 


7 

England 


SER 

E 

M 


- 05 
17 
09 


- 16 

- 1 8 
-3«T 


-20 

08 

-08 


:&» 
- 36 


16 

30 

06 


-07c 

47 5 

-04 


Holland 


SER 

E 

M 

L 


.07 

.08 

-.16 

-.10 


.02 

-.06 

-.03 

-.09 


-10 

03 

02 

07 


-.16. 
-.27 J 
-.27 1 
-.27* 


-.14 

.01 

-.16 

.07 


15 

06 

11 

-03 


France 


SER 

E 

M 

L 


.08 

.05, 

-.40 6 

.13 


.07 

-.15* 

-35* 

.01 


-05n 

-26* 

21 


.00 

-.07 

-.03 

-.01 


-.01 

-.11 

.01* 

-.30* 


-13 

°9c 

25 5 

-15 


Yugoslavia 


SER 

E 

M 

L 


-•29* 

-.37* 

-.25 

.12 


-.23 

-.01 

.11 

.09 


-10 

-23 

17 

34 


-.15 

.00 

.03 

.20 


—25 

-.25 

.01 

.01 


-!3c 

49^ 

05 

22 


Denmark 


SER 

£ 

M 

L 


.15 

.13 

-.09 

-.Oil 


-.04 

-.09 

.08. 

-.38* 


01 

13 

16 

16 


.11* 

-.43 6 

-.13 

.13 


-.25 

.01 

-.20 

-.21 


13 

01 

-16 

21 


Japan 


SER 

£ 

M 

L 


.18 

.18 

-.01 

.17 


.16 

.17 

.06 

.04 


25" 

-14 

09]. 

27 


-.22 

-.05 

.02 

.08 


-.03 
— 13 
-.02 
.20 


-17 

13 

-08. 

28^ 


Belgium 


SER 

E 

M 

L 


-.55 6 
-. 06* 
-.377 
-.42* 


.22 

.05 

-.17 

.04 


-10 

13 

21 4 

-42* 


-.07J. 

-.31 

-.31 

.34 


— 15 
-.02 
-24* 
.52* 


21 

-19< 

48* 

09 



PATE 


TATE 




Education 


Disabled 


Importance 




Adhe ranee 




ATDP 2 


PATE TATE 

INTEN. INTEH. 


£S. rATE TATE 


ATDP 2 


PATE 


TATE ATDP 2 


.07 

-iO* 

.24* 

-.02 


.01 

.00 

-.08 

.04 


-13 

02 

-16 

-17 


• 22* 
.22* 
-09 
-.01 


• 19^ 
.26* 
.05 
-.02 


-04 

-06 

05 

-00 


-00 

-11 

-10 

-13 


-00 

09 
04 

10 


-04 

08 

-02 

-10 


-17 

-18 

-09 

-12 


-15 

07 

-13 

06 


-06 

03 

-02 

-10 


-.14 

.06 


.24 

.04 


27 

05 


— 


— 


21 

12 

10 


-02 

-03 

13 


29 

00 

11 


19 

-07 

-03 


— 


— 


— 


.36 

.00 


.12 

.10 


21 

-29 


— 


— 


18 


02 


-06 


11 


— 


— 




.34* 

.06 

.22 


.06 

.08* 

.39 


-15 

11 

-02 


.49* 

.34 5 

.09 


-09* 

.18* 

.56 5 


17 

-13 

09 


-12 

15 

13 


27 

12 

-19 


08 

-18 

13 


-07 

02 

-12 


01 

14 

-05 


-17 

-08 

06 


-.25 

06 

-.05 


.08 
- 10 
.14 


-02 

-06 

21 


• 31 5 

16 5 

.01 


• 37* 

.a? 


3 *6 

24 b 

-10 


-224 

l3 2 

28* 


-07* 

!*2 

23* 


07 

-02 

-06 


-18 

°9c 

47^ 


-505 

l8 5 

14 


26 

-01 

-09 


36* 

41* 

11 


- 13 
09 

- 08 


-15* 

-34* 

-08 


- 09 
03 
46 


01 
- 32 
09 


!3* 

-34* 

06 


-22 

-22 

-28 


-07 

15 

20 


-09 

-13 

-02 


-234 

-41* 

-24 


-15 

16 

13 


-34 

-01 

-03 


.05 

.20 fi 

*346 

.49 b 


.30* 

-.08 

.09 

.08 


-385 

-02 

03 

-21 


-.16 
.07 
• 36* 
.92* 


.26 

.15 

.04 

.23 


09 

41 

17 

19 


-09 

-27 

-02 

-05 


22 

14 

19 

04 


-20 

-07 

-05 

19 


-18 

21 

11 

-08 


16 

23 

07 

-02 


-14 

05 

24 

12 


.21 

.08 

.12* 

.29 


-.05 

-.01 

.02 

.26 


-07 

09 

-21 

-01 


.04 

-.10 

.18 


.07 

— 15 

— 03 


25* 

22 

11 

-15 


-09 

-21 

03 

-02 


18 

02 

-13 

13 


06 

03 

-02 

-10 


-01 

-24 

-12 

02 


18 

11 

-03 

-10 


13 

12 

03 

-03 


.05 

.13 

.24 

.06 


.18 

.14 

-.07 

-.03 


-13 

-22 

-16 

-14 


.04 

.07 

.47 

-75 


.04 

.01 

.2ic 

-98 5 


30* 

32* 

12 

20 


13 

-05 

-30 

-27 


14 

01 

05 

-15 


-02 

-00 

-10 

22 


21 

-01 

-30 

-16 


28 

-14 

-01 

-07 


-05 

-10 

-10 

12 


-;2» 

-.09 

.12 


-.07 

.18 

.29 

.42 


-18 

-06 

-03* 

-38* 


-.06 
-.12 
-.03 
— 30 


.03 

-.20 

.He 

-.62 5 


365 

18 

19 

-26 


-03 

00 

03 

-19 


07 

19 

21 

-10 


02* 

26* 

10 

-06 

f« 


-05 

-05 

15 

-18 


10 

22 

42 

-14 


22 

10 4 

33c 

-47 5 


-.11 

.21 

.13 

-.12 


.10 

.24 

.08 

.05 


12 

11 4 
-24* 

-12 


-.10 

.08 

-15 

.34 


-.16 

.11 

.16 

.34 


33 5 

22 

39* 

41* 


02 

20 

-00 

12 


23 

00 

03 

-06 


29^ 

-03 

-08 

06 


02 

18 

-07 

-02 


32 

-12 

02 

-06 


39 

-03 

01 

17 


.40* 


.27 


-09 


-.07 


• 12* 


04 
i n 


-28 

-12 


-05 

-06 


-04 

-21 


10 

16 


00 

-07 


23 

f 2 4 


.07 

.19 

-35 


-.05 

.12 

-.22 


-25 

20 

-24 


.22 

.20 

.45 


33 

.22 

.02 


68 6 

28 


-34 

-04 


08 

07 


31 

-29 


14 

-12 


-07 

-08 


-* X 4 

41* 



lsee Appendix C for variable details. 

2j j0W scores on ATDP indicate positive attitudes except in Costa Rica where the reverse is true. 
^No "M" group in Colombia. 

4 P< .05 
5 P < . 01 
6p< .005 
?No "L" group in Peru or England. 
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Relating Attitudes and Favorableness 



H-6: High frequency of contact with education will be associated with favorable attitudes 

toward (a) progressive education* (b) traditional education* or (c) disabled persons 
if high frequency is concurrent with (a) alternative rewarding opportunities and (b) 
enjoyment of the contact. 

Frequency of contact with education or with disabled persons was measured as in Hypothesis 
5. Enjoyment of contact, alternatives to contact* and possibilities of avoiding the contact were mea- 
sured by direct questions in the questionnaire (see Variable list in Appendix C. 1). The data for 
Hypothesis 6 are presented in Table 12. 

The hypothesis for contact and favorableness of attitudes toward PATE (H-6a) was supported 
(Table 12) in Colombia* Peru, England, Denmark* and Belgium in that the multiple correlation of the 
combined contact variables was statistically significant; and in most cases* the high partial correla- 
tions were high with alternatives or enjoyment. It appears that the combined contact variables of 
Table 12 can predict favorable PATE and that amount of contact per se is not the main contributor. 

The hypothesis for contact and favorableness of attitudes toward TATE (H-6b) was partially 
supported (Table 12) in Holland* France, and Yugoslavia in that the multiple correlation was statis- 
tically significant. However* in Yugoslavia high amount of contact with education occurred with low 
PATE scores and/or high PATE scores occurred with low amount of contact with education. 

The same relationship existed in Yugoslavia between TATE and amount of contact with education. It 
appears that in Yugoslavia extensive experience in education leads to less favorable attitudes toward 
both progressive and traditional education. The enjoyment contact variable was most predictive in 
Yugoslavia* nearly reaching significance at the . 05 level. 

The hypothesis for contact and favorableness of attitudes toward ATDP (H-6c) was supported 
(Table 12) in all ten nations in that the multiple correlation was significant, hi all the nations except 
England and Denmark the partial correlations were higher for enjoyment and a voidance than they were 
for amount of contact per se. This raises the interesting speculation that more "affect” is tied to 
working with the disabled in the United States, Colombia, Peru* Holland* France. Yugoslavia* Japan, 
anH Belgium than there is in England or Denmark. In England and Denmark are things done more 
from a cognitive base than an affective one? The correctness of this speculation is a matter for 
empirical verification but current national sterotypes would lend some support to the thesis. 
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